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Vitamins - - 





To have, to hold, or be fortified? 


In his first article, appearing in our May issue, Mr. Whymper 
traced the history of the discovery, or “uncovering”’, of vitamins. 


by R. WHYMPER 


survey of records reveals that Chocolate, particularly 

of all the Confections, has been used as a base or 

conveyor or medium for many medicaments and 
nutritive and curative substances since its introduction 
into Europe during the latter half of the 16th century— 
primarily by reason of its own unique flavor that covers 
adequately many of the less pleasing characteristics of 
the additive specific. But candies also, not Chocolate 
alone, have been often used for this purpose, and Bernard 
Fantus (Chic. Univ. Ill, J. Am. Med. Asso., LX VI, 26-28, 
1916) lists the preparation of over 50 different medica- 
ments for administration in candy-form. 

Spices, added to Chocolate in olden days but now 
employed purely for flavoring purposes, were, for ex- 
ample, formerly of medicinal importance, Thus Cinna- 
mon, we learn from an ancient Latin “Distik* (here 
freely translated by a commentator of the 17th century), 
was not added haphazardly to Chocolate but because 


“Cinnamon helps Urine, cleanseth the Eyes, 
Purgeth the Reynes, from it all venom flies.” 
And of Achiotte or Annatto (a reddish yellow pigment 
once used to secure a good red color in “Chocolatte” 
and still used for tinting dairy products), it was said 
that “Achiotte is piercing and attenuating, good for 
shortness of Breath, and stoppage of Urine; and there- 
fore a very excellent corrector of the Cacao.” Today, we 
are experiencing once again the unfortunate recognition 
that Chocolate is a pleasant medium for the conveyance 
of medicaments, in the form of laxatives and vitamins 
and what-not, and, after passing through an all-too-short 
golden age of “Chocolate, a delicious Confection,” we 
have descended to an era when even the N.C.A. has 
adopted the slogan that “Candy is a delicious Food,” 
which is a frank admission that the theoretically pala- 
table deliciousness of modern candies is not alone suf- 
ficient inducement for the purchaser. Today, good ad- 
vertising demands that Chocolate and Candies should 
be “enriched” with “The Energy Sugar” (regarding 
which see Jour. Am. Med. Ass. Feb. 13, 1937 and Fed. 
Trade Comm. 1940 for the sugar that should not be 
so labeled), or “fortified” with this or that “defiiciency” 
or “deficient” Vitamin (whether the consumer is really 
lacking in it or not; and the general candy-consumer is 
not) or with those mineral salts which, in olden days, 
were efficiently supplied to the anaemic and failing by 
curious “baths”, by a red-hot poker plunged into mulling 
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He follows here with details concerning “fortification” of candy. 


wine or ale, and by certain pleasant decoctions in which 
eggshells (to supply Calcium) played an important part 
—and particularly by molasses which, only recently, has 
been shown by scientists to contain an exceptionally high 
proportion of assimilable Iron and other mineral mat- 
ter of value. 

One may learn a lot about the old original Chocolate 
from the work of Thos. Gage, sometimes called “The 
Great Scrutinist” for his “Survey of The West Indies,” 
published in 1648. This book is frequently referred to 
by “John Worlidge, Gent. of London” 30 years later, 
from whom the following recipe (1) has been taken: “To 
every hundred of Cacao Nuts '?! take two Cods, or Pods, 
of Chili, a Handful of Anniseeds or Orejuela’s, and two 
of the Flowers called Mechasuchill (by which it is prob- 
able is intended Tlilxochitle, for great differences we find 
in the names of such things that are proper to that 
Country, which are written according to the various ap- 
orem: of the language of those Natives by the 

elators), '*! or Banilla, or instead of this, fix Roses of 
Alexandria, beat to powder, (Alexandrian Roses, 1 have 
not heard of, they are of a dark red colour on one side 
of the leaf, like unto the Flowers of Tlilxochitle), two 
drams of Cinnamon, of Almonds and Hazel Nuts (or 
Filberds) of each a dozen, of white sugar half a pound: 
and of Achiotte enough to give it colour. If you desire 
a high scent with it, then you may use Cloves or Musk 
and Orange Flower Water in it, which is much used in 
the West Indies, but some leave them out. Some put in 
Maiz, or Paniso, a grain there growing, which is windy, 
and added only to encrease the Bulk of it, for the 
Makers and Sellers advantage.” 

From this abstract we can learn not only that the 
earliest European makers of Chocolate were faced by 
the problem of flavor and suitability of added ingredi- 
ents but that a profitable form of “Corn Cure” for 
Chocolate was practised even in the 17th century, and 
that windiness, then as now, was an affliction suffered by 
the Consumer and Seller alike of at least one product 
obtained from maize. 


[1] All italics within quotes are as they appear in the original. 

[2] Say 4 ozs. 

[3] Note that sound foodstuffs, whether labelled as containing 
“Vitamins” or “accessory food-factors,” or just “good for you” as 
our grandmothers used to say, are equally efficacious in maintain- 
ing the health of the consumer. “A rose by any other name, etc.” 
—and scientific and technical jargon is still just “jargon.” 
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In yet another recipe, John Worlidge, Gent. suggested 
that “English Wallnuts” (only recently found to be 
exceptionally high in Vitamins “A” and “B”) be in- 
cluded in Chocolate or, even, used as a substitute for 
the “Cacao Nut”—in which case the Vitamin-content 
would, regardless of the then-existing knowledge, have 
been appreciably increased in the Confection. It is poss- 
ible to reproduce an hundred such old recipes based on 
the tastes and idiocyncracies of the day that would in- 
dicate an early appreciation of the nutritional, stimulat- 
ing and pleasing propertics of Chocolate properly pre- 
pared, and of various added ingredients such as Chili, 
Cinnamon, Achiotte, Nuts, etc. 

Incidentally, J. Worlidge, Gent. wrote also of pre- 
paring the basic product “Chocolatte” from one recipe 
with gentle heat and concludes as follows: “In the mix- 
ture you will find all to be almost liquid, then make it 
up in Rolls, or in Molds made for that purpose, or you 
may drop it on paper in small round Cakes, it will stick 
to Earth or Wood.” This, I believe, is the earliest men- 
tion of the Art of Moulding Chocolate, and, though ap- 
plied to a “Chocolatte” for use as a beverage, certainly 
anticipated dropped or deposited pieces such as “drops” 
so popular today for cooking-purposes. Further, since 
“These Cakes of Chocolatte being kept in a dry place 
will keep many years without any damage, but moisture 
is very injurious to them,” it is evident that it was re- 
alised then, two and a half centuries ago, that Chocolate 
was both a stable product when properly stored and a 
stabiliser of its more delicate components, some of which 
are today labelled as “Vitamins”. And it should be noted 
that “Cakes”, “Rolls” and “Molds”, so prepared, were 
occasionally eaten as such, and not only drunk as a 
beverage, even at that early date. 


It is hardly necessary to detail the thousand and one 
improvements that eventually led to the incorporation 
of Milk Solids (“vitaminous” in the 19th century as in 
the 20th) in Eating-Chocolate by M. D, Peter of Vevey, 
Switzerland, in 1876, and the very many ready-mixes of 
Milk Chocolate preparations for drinking-purposes that 
soon followed. Peter’s product was, however, invented 
with the sole idea of providing the consumer with a 
very pleasing confection and delicacy—its nutritional 
value was a secondary matter, only of later importance 
to calorie-fans. Yet, by his process of preparation, Peter, 
regardless of intention, provided a satisfactory pro- 
portion of those accessory “food-factors” in his Milk 
Chocolate that, only in recent years, have we come to 
recognize as valuable enough to be tagged by a title— 
namely “Vitamins ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘D’.” But, as soon as the 
word “Vitamin” had been coined and had begun to 
appear in the “dailies” and popular “monthlies,” the com- 
mercial possibilities of exploitation of Vitamins in the 
Candy and Food Industries were quickly realized, and 
this trend is reflected in the “Patent” and “Scientific” lit- 
erature of those times. 

To quote a few of these indicative references—1915, 
U. S, Pat. 1,122,294, Z. Miwa and K. Kawai, for making 
solid, flavored medicinal confections containing cod- 
liver oil, castor oil and other oils, whereby a mixture of 
fondant and water is combined with a heated solution of 
gelatin and agar-agar, and the oil is stirred with the 
product before it solidifies: 1920—a report on what was 
later called “Vitaphos” by H. E, Dubin, in which is 
described a stable product containing all three (sic) 
vitamins secured from maize, yeast and orange juice, 
and analyses are given showing content of Calcium, 
Phosphorus, Nitrogen, Fat, Iron, Silicates and Phytin: 
1921 (appl.), 1925, U. S. Pat, 1,541,263, C: Hoffmann 
and others for “Food products rich in Vitamins”: 1922, 
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Norweg. Pat. 34,895, T. B. Lexow for “Margarine rich 
in Vitamins’; 1922, Ger. Pat. 504,816, A. G. 
Munchen and “Diamalt” for “Process for the prep- 
aration of a product from yeast, rich in Vitamins, with 
an agreeable taste”: 1924, Brit, Pat. 217,282, Kellogg 
Co., for “Breakfast food enriched with Vitamins”: 1922- 
1928, T. F. Zucker, for numerous patents dealing mostly 
with irradiation, Vitamin D, and treatment of edible oils: 
1926, Ger. Pat. 530,877, Felix Heinemann, for “Vitamin- 
ising foodstuffs” in which foodstuffs are subjected to 
ultra-violet light. Thereafter occur too many references 
to fortification of foodstuffs with Vitamins even to 
consider in an article of this sort, For further informa- 
tion on the earlier patents dealing with Vitamins in 





Frontispiece of Booklet published on “Vitamine Choco- 
lates” by Page and Shaw, Inc. It was copyrighted in 
1921 and is reproduced here by special permission. 


foodstuffs the reader should consult the admirable 
“Biographical Survey of Vitamins” by M. H. Wodlinger, 
1932. 

But, at this point, it is necessary to revert back to the 
first use of ultra-violet light in the treatment of food- 
stuffs. In 1897, a British Patent (9,003) was granted to 
James Hogarth for “Improvements in and relating to 
the treatment of alimentary substances” by exposing 
them to electric currents and the rays of incandescent 
lamps; and, in 1906, another British Patent (22,982) 
was taken out by David L. Salomons for “Treatment or 
process for effecting the preservation of alimentary sub- 
stances” by the use of light-rays. This sterilization of 
foodstuffs by ultra-violet light was particularly active 
in France where, from 1909 on, an increasing number of 
patents was being taken out for that purpose. During 
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the exposure of fatty foodstuffs to ultra-violet rays there 
was, almost certainly, formed some Vitamin D, and it is 
probable that it was this earlier work that led to the 
discovery of the formation of Vitamin D by the action 
of ultra-violet rays on fats and oils and, ultimately, to 
the “irradiating” patents for the production of certain 
Vitamins by this means, particularly from ergosterol, 
that have become so commercially and communally im- 
portant (1923 to 1928). It might be worth mentioning 
that, in early 1914, the present writer was experimenting 
with a very powerful mercury-vapour lamp (silica) for 
the purpose of stimulating enzymic activity in the ripen- 
ing of fruits and in encouraging the better curing of 
Vanilla Beans. 

So far as Chocolate is concerned, the first public 
appearance, or, at any rate, extensive advertising, of 
“Vitamin Chocolate” as such, seems to have been that 
exploited by Page & Shaw in 1921, the frontispiece of the 
wildely circulated pamphlet being shown here in the 
accompanying cut through the courtesy of Mr. Katt- 
winkel, formerly of that company. A great deal of inter- 
esting information regarding the existing knowledge of 
Vitamins (still called then by P. & S. “Vitamines”) is 
contained in this sixteen-page pamphlet. And the claims 
made for the product were wise and cautious, a model 
of their kind:—‘“We wish tc state emphatically that we 
do not make any therapeutic claims with respect to 
vitamines (sic) or Vitamine Chocolate... . our 
Vitamine Chocolate has ample potency of A, B and C 
vitamins, combined in the finest quality of Chocolate 
with a very attractive flavor. We leave it wholly to 
scientists and the medical fraternity to ascribe to vita- 
mines and this Vitamine Chocolate any therapeutic 
values they may have... .We do not sell Vitamine 
Chocolate as a confection, or as a medicine. It is a Com- 
plete Vitamine Food Accessory.” The deliberate in- 
clusion in Chocolate of natural vitamin-containing sub- 
stances, concentrated so as to increase their potency, 
would seem, then, to have been established in 1921, 
and it was claimed by Page & Shaw that patents had 
been applied for in the principal countries of the world. 

From 1921 on, we find several patents for deliberately 
processing Cacao products to increase their vitamin- 
content or incidentally doing so. Thus, for example, 
“Use of short, rare rays, X-rays and ultra-violet light 
for treatment of foods, including Cocoa” to O. Ried, Br. 
Pat, 316,264, applied for in 1929: “Process for produc- 
ing vitamin-containing cocoa products” to C. J. Van 
Houten, Swiss Pat. 148,741, 1930. 

In 1929, the same O. Ried, above, reported favourably 
on the biologic action of irradiated Chocolate—especially 
when Iron had been added, and his co-worker, H. Krasso, 
similarly reported favourably for the therapeutic action 
of the same Chocolate (both reports to be found in 
“Wien. klin. Woch., Vienna, XLII, 893-924, July1929). 

Finally, it should be mentioned in conclusion of this 
lamentably brief sketch of the presence and use of Vit- 
amins in Chocolate and Candies that the new (1941) 
U, S. Army “Logan” Bar (Chocolate) differs from the 
old mainly in the inclusion of Thiamine Chloride (B,) 
to give “not less than 150 Internat. Units per 4-0z. cake.” 


From this article it may be concluded by the wise 
that a vast amount of scientific work has been published 
with regard to Vitamins and that the Candy Industry 
has been relatively quiet up to the present time but by 
no means quiescent on the subject. If a personal opinion 
is needed, the present writer’s is that the inclusion of 
Vitamins in Chocolate and Candy will be of increasing 
importance for a few years and then, like all excessive 
faddisms, quietly assume a rational standing. As soon as 
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the public attitude reaches a “norm”, after the unnatural 
excitement caused by war-conditions and the attendant 
stimulation of the theoretical but hysterical importance 
of artificial fortification of all and every kind of food- 
stuffs with vitamins, people will revert to the more sensi- 
ble ways of thinking and feeding that are both intelligent 
and intelligible to those whose business it has been, and 
still is, through peace and war, to study the health of 
nations and their populations. And then Candies and 
Chocolates will cease to be medicated, or fortified with 
Vitamins, and once again essume their proper place as 
“Delicious Confections” in the life of the people. 


Annual Clinton Junket 
By Production Club 


Membership of the Chicago Candy Production Club 
made its annual prilgrimage to Clinton, lowa, June 27 
to 29, to spend the week-end on the Clinton Company’s 
houseboat “The Idler,” as guests of the company. Leav- 
ing Chicago on Friday, and stopping at the Colonial Inn, 
Grand Detour, Ill., for dinner, the caravan arrived at 
Clinton about 9 p.m., where Ray Clizbe and Al Junge 
welcomed the guests. After luncheon on Saturday at 
the Clinton County Club, members of the club and 
Clinton Company men participated in the annual golf 
meet for which 31 prizes had been put up. Upon comple- 
tion of play, all players repaired to the houseboat for 
dinner and entertainment provided by the company. 
After dinner on Sunday, the Chicago group headed 
back home. Through this item, the Chicago Production 
Club extends to Ray Clizbe, Al Junge, George E. Corson, 
Harold Bendixen and other of the host company, sincere 
thanks for a most enjoyable week-end. 


Statement on Sugar 
Policy by Dept. of Agriculture 


In response to inquiries concerning its policy on poss- 
ible further revision of sugar quota supplies under the 
Sugar Act of 1937, the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture re- 
ports as follows: On June 9, an increase in the total 
quota supplies of sugar was announced by the Depart- 
ment. The quantity then established was deemed, on 
the basis of information then available, to be sufficient to 
meet actual consumption requirements for the celendar 
year 1941 and to provide reserve stocks equal to the 
average of prior years. However, it was indicated that 
with the augmented industrial pace resulting from the 
national defense effort, buyers and consumers built up 
larger stocks of refined sugar than in the previous years 
during the first three months of this year. If this situa- 
tion continues and emergency buyers wish to carry larger 
stocks than in prior years, quota supplies will be in- 
creased accordingly. 


Sweetest Day to 
Be on October 18 


Sweetest Day has been officially set for October 18, this 
year, according to advices from the National Sweetest 
Day Committee. It is planned to make the “day” bigger 
and better in every part of the country this Fall. 


General Candy Corp., Chicago, has purchased from 
Kimbell Candy Co., a building at Belmont and Crawford 
avenues, in Chicago. The new owners will use the build- 
ing for storage of raw materials. 
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4 Symposium - - 
Yesterday, today and tomorrow in the industry 





Laws and Regulations Today 


Keep Candy Executive Busy 


by WALTER H. BELCHER 


Managing Director, New England Manufacturing Confectioners Association 


\e« England Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners Association, a Mass- 
achusetts corporation, preceded 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
about four years, certainly among 
the liveliest four years of its exis- 
tence because they were mostly War 
years, 

The Association was formed be- 
cause in 1917 cooperation was neces- 
sary in outlook and action. So it was 
a development of the times. In gen- 
eral the results during the twenty- 
five years have been helpful and the 
Association has a definite place in 
the industry. 

It was said two years ago that “the 
problems incident to the World War 
have never been remotely approached 
in importance since that time.” By 
that was meant the problems of war, 
of raw materials and labor, of costs 
and selling prices, of excise and pro- 
fit taxes, of factory material, fancy 
containers, transportation and fuel. 

Then came a long period of easy 
operations and good business fol- 
lowed by a 1933 staggering low— 
and a gradual climb into the sunlight 
of better business, at least more 
pounds but with somewhat dubious 
net profit. 

And now on the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER what do we find! A 
whole new list of things that threaten 
to make 1917 look like a feeble 
memory. We have actual war at our 
doorsteps and iminent war in our 
behalf—we have labor in the seats of 
the mighty—Labor Relations and 
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Social Security to an extent not 
dreamed of in 1917—regulation in 
fact or in prospect of raw materials 
and selling prices. The war situa- 
tion changes from day to day. Some 
day we may be in. Those who have 
experienced “labor troubles” do not 
need to be told what they are. Those 
who haven’t have a good deal to 
learn and may be living in a fool’s 
paradise. We all know of Labor Re- 
lations and Social Security but few 
teally know much about these sub- 
jects. Of regulations we shall learn 
more. “As sure as death and taxes” 
now means something dead sure. 
Probably manufacturers are carry- 
ing as much raw material inventory 
or have contracted for as much as 
they can carry or stagger under. Now 
comes the old question which is al- 
ways new in the face of rising costs, 


what about the advancing of prices? 
What about a profit on raw material? 
Do we wait—and for whom and why? 

If history repeats, the price jolt or 
the size change will come all in a 
bunch—when the Jow cost material 
has run out. No one can make ad- 
justments until he “thinks” he can 
and the industry will presently have 
to do a powerful lot of thinking. 

In our group and section of the 
country the number of manufacturers 
has been reduced for various reasons 
from forty-nine in 1917 to a present 
list of thirty. We still do the same 
percentage of total candy business of 
the country and we still do the same 
large volume of fine Chocolate Pack- 
ages. 

Our members are and have been 
prominent in the national industry. 
We had real experience in social 
laws such as Minimum Wage and 
shortened hours and so were per- 
haps better prepared than some to 
meet the Federal Wage and Hour re- 
quirements. We have been gaining 
experience in Labor Relations, in 
some cases amicably and in others 
through force and arbitration. 


The amount of information mem- 
bers expect to receive from a Trade 
Association office is so much more in 
volume and so much more compli- 
cated in character than twenty years 
ago there is no comparison. Laws 
rules and regulations, wages and 
hours, bargaining, taxes, food and 
drug legislation—all have their com- 
plications. Our time and bulletins, 
the industry trade press space are 
given up largely to statements and 
explanations of the foregoing. The 
nature of many of these laws and 
reports is such that judgment con- 
cerning them cannot be delegated to 
assistants and so the average execu- 
tive spends too much time analyzing 
laws and checking reports and not 
enough in his real business of manu- 
facture and sales—at a profit. 


That is the position of this and 
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other industries as of current date. 
What the next twenty years may 
have meant will be for some one else 
to chronicle. 

The current Officers of the New 
England Manufacturing Confection- 
ers Association are—President W. 
H. Vogler (New England Confec- 
tionery Co.), Vice President Rich- 


ard D. Muzzy (Daggett Chocolate 
Co.), Treasurer Hollis G. Gerrish 
(Squirrel Brand Co.), Clerk W. C. 
Seaton (Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, 
Inc.) —other Directors are B. C. Ed- 
mands (Cynthia Sweets Co.), J. M. 
Gleason (W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp.), James O. Welch (James O. 
Welch Co.). 


Production Changes Most 
Outstanding in Past 20 Years 


by WILLIAM C. KIMBERLY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Association of Manufacturers of Confectionery and 


Chocolate of the State of New York. 


{ir Confectionery industry has 
witnessed tremendous changes 
during the past two decades. We 
have experienced a post-war boom, 
a depression that was one of the 
worst in the history of our country, 
and finally a new world war with 
another possible boom. However, 
candy manufacturers have learned a 
great deal through these varied ex- 
periences and are the better for it. 


Among the notable changes that 
have taken place, improvements in 
production are of primary import- 
ance. The past twenty years have 
seen vast changes in equipment and 
use of supplies in the candy industry. 
Cooking, forming and _ packing 
machines have undergone tremendous 
changes and many manufacturers 
have taken advantage of the scien- 
tific progress by streamlining their 
factories and thus produce better 
goods—more economically. 


In the matter of marketing, the 
jobber continues to be the most im- 
portant medium of distribution, al- 
though the chains have made rapid 
advances. One reason why the 
chains have been so successful in the 
distribution and sale of candy is that 
they have applied modern methods 
of merchandising and display. How- 
ever, jobbers and independent deal- 
ers are realizing the wisdom of such 
policies and are beginning to follow 
suit. 


Among the outstanding changes 
that has benefited the trade greatly 
has been in the field of packaging. 
New wrapping materials and new 
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types of containers have been de- 
veloped, which have made the pre- 
sentation of candy more appealing to 
the eye and at the same time provid- 
ing greater protection to the flavor, 
goodness and general quality of 
candy, thus resulting in increased 
consumer acceptance. 

There has been a large mortality 
among manufacturing and wholesale 
establishments during the past twenty 
years. In my opinion, this condition 
has been due largely to faulty prac- 
tices, the giving of free deals being a 
good case in point. However, the 
many old established firms who have 
continued to give the consumer 
quality candy at fair prices are thriv- 
ing today to a greater extent than 
ever. 

The past twenty years have been 
trying ones for the industry, but gen- 
erally speaking, candy manufacturers 
have come through with flying colors. 


Let’s Sell 
Better Candy 


by ALFRED BEAUDRY 
Pres. Western Confectioners 
Association 


{ |e have been great changes 
in the candy industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Many of these changes 
have been downward, a few possibly 
are achievements and are to the 
credit of the industry. No matter how 
optimistic one may be is is uncon- 
testable that the sale of low price 
candies has increased and that these 
candies are of even lower quality 
than such candies were twenty years 
ago. This is not to our credit, No 
industry can expect to hold its posi- 
tion by not continuing to improve its 
wares and this necessarily hold true 
for the candy industry. On the other 
side of the picture much better can- 
dies are now produced for the better 
trade than were produced twenty 
years ago and the sale of these can- 
dies seems to be holding well. The 
future of the industry will depend on 
how it is able to reverse the present 
trend and to educate the public into 
eating better candies. It also lies in 
developing better candy makers and 
more economic production which 
will go hand in hand with better 
candy makers to produce better 
candies that the public can afford to 
buy. 

The present tendency of attempt- 
ing to sell the public enormous quan- 
tities of low grade candies is very 
questionable. Experiences of other in- 
dustries have in many instances pro- 
duced reduced sales and an essential 
loss of their position, 

In every market there is an ab- 
sorption point. What this point is on 
candies I am not trying to state, but 
there is one. Profitable markets are 
created by several factors: Attention, 
Interest, Desire, Action. Candies with 
satisfying and pleasant taste create 
desire that continues. There lays the 
advertising value of candies with 
taste. It cannot be replaced by quan- 
tity. 

I am not pessimistic as to the fu- 
ture of the industry but still believe 
it will be a good vocation for the in- 
telligent young man with plenty of 
ideas, energy, and courage, and I am 
still hopeful that more and better ad- 
vertising of the truth in candies will 
produce healthy and profitable mar- 
kets for new and better ideas in good 
candies. 
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dW materials - - 
War and national defense affect markets 


Survey of principal confectionery 
raw materials presented by various 


ecause of the nature and source of origin of a good 

many principal confectionery raw materials, much 

interest at the annual convention of the National 
Confectioners Association centered in that part of the 
program where well-known raw materials authorities 
presented a symposium of information relative to con- 
ditions affecting prices and availability of these things 
under present war conditions and our own national 
defense effort. The essential facts from each one of these 
individual reports have been sifted from the original 
manuscripts and are presented here so that confectionery 
manufacturers who did not hear the addresses may still 
receive the full benefit of the data presented and take 
full advantage of the counsel given by these experts. 


Sugar Situation 


by ODY H. LAMBORN 
Lamborn & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


|: is my opinion that a repetition of the World War I 
situation with respect to Sugar is not in the making, 
and the following reasons are the basis for this belief. 

During the first World War many of the beet fields 
of Continental Europe became the battlefields; factories 
became targets for cannonballs and the European beet 
sugar production dropped from around 8,000,000 tons 
to 2,600,000 tons. Obviously, Europe after four years 
of war was sugar-starved and, with the cessation of hos- 
tilities, indulged in a mad scramble to obtain supplies 
from the four corners of the earth. The rest of the world 
did not have the capacity to produce and supply the 
vacuum quickly. The people of the United States found 
themselves competing with the rest of the world for this 
hemisphere’s sugar and such a dislocation ensued that 
we, ourselves, were actually forced to go to unnatural 
sources of supply, such as Java and Mauritius. Panic 
buying followed and hoarding was rampant. 

Today, the picture is entirely different. The quick capitulation 
of France and the Low Countries prevented the substantial de- 
struction of the beet fields and factories. Continental Europe today 
is producing a somewhat normal crop, which, nevertheless, is 
adequate for normal consumption requirements. Countries like 
Java, Cuba, and others, who compete in the world market, 
are piling up surpluses that normally would have gone to those 
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net importing countries on the Continent. Suffice to say that 
today the world sugar markets are completely dislocated. Con- 
sequently, many of those nations which are producing sugar 
for export cannot dispose of them to their regular customers 
and many of those countries which are buyers of sugar are 
unable to obtain this much desired product in adequate quan- 
tities. Hence, we find a situation where stocks are piling up in 
the producing countries, which ordinarily supply the world trade, 
and we also find other areas which do not produce sufficient 
sugar of their own, on short rations. 


Before the recent outbreak of hostilities in Europe, the world 
price of sugar was in a depressed state, due to excessive pro- 
duction, and the price range from 1934 to 1937 was from 73c 
to $1.22 a hundred pounds for raw sugar. As a result of this 
situation, the sugar producing nations of the world formed what 
is known as the International Sugar Agreement, a sugar control 
system designed to lift the world price level. For many years 
production for world markets was on the heavy side, bringing 
about a burdensome supply of sugar. The intensity of sugar 
production in all areas since World War No. 1 was the outgrowth 
of the determination, born of the sad experience of that war, by 
some former importing countries to produce their own sugar 
in such quantities as to make them self-sufficient. 


Increased tariffs, and in some cases bounties, were provided 
to encourage home production. So, despite the present war, the 
world has a bounteous supply of sugar, but too much of it is 
in the wrong place. As yet there is only slight evidence of re- 
striction in production in sugar exporting countries, despite the 
interruption in the flow of consuming areas. 


Today the United States market should be considered separate 
and distinct from the world market. The divorcement of our 
market from the world market came about in 1934, when our 
government established a sugar control system, under the 
Jones-Costigan Act, which later was renewed and amended and 
is today known as the Sugar Act of 1937. What our government 
did was to divide the sugar needs of the United States among 
certain areas. Of our consumption of a little under 7,000,000 
tons, approximately 30% was allocated to the States and to off- 
shore areas. The government, in addition, has the power to raise 
and lower the quotas for the United States market. Furthermore, 
the President was given authority by Congress, in the Sugar Act, 
to suspend quotas whenever an emergency arises. 


There are certain other important factors, aside from govern- 
mental procedure, which affect our picture. Among these are 
ocean transportation for the 70% of our requirements coming 
from off-shore areas, and the attitude of the housewife in the 
matter of sugar. Both of these influences are vitally important 
and will have a profound bearing on sugar prices and possible 
further action by the government. 

Our government has no intention of permitting a spiral of 
rising prices. It has, in fact, indicated emphatically its desires 
in this connection. This, however, does not mean, in my opinion, 
that the government is opposed to any justified rise in the price 
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of sugar. It is my feeling that they must, of necessity, be con- 
scious of the higher costs entering the production, manufacture, 
and movement of sugar. Where increases take place in the price, 
in an orderly fashion to cover these increased costs, the natural 
presumption is that there will be no objection from Washington. 
However, we may safely state that the government will not 
tolerate any unbridled speculation in sugar or any hoarding that 
might endanger either the distribution of sugar or cause the 
skyrocketing of prices. The government has all the machinery 
necessary for the increasing of quotas, but since 70% of our 
sugar supply is water-borne, a point to watch closely is whether 
the residue of shipping facilities will, as the Lend-Lease program 
develops momentum, provide for a sufficiently steady flow of the 
product to satisfy possible abnormal demands—or even normal 
demands—of the ultimate consumer. 

That there: is available in the western hemisphere enough 
sugar to supply our requirements is a certainty. Under the Sugar 
Act increased supplies can be authorized by the Department of 
Agriculture whenever it so desires, but the sugar industry, like 
most industries, cannot supply a three months demand in three 
days or three weeks and these abnormal demand situations that 
grow out of an excited and frightened state of mind work into 
a vicious circle. So, it is conceivable that if the public begins 
a hoarding program the demands on the suppliers would be too 
great for the moment. 

If hoarding rears its ugly head and creates a temporary scarcity, 
then the government, to relieve such a condition, may have to 


take drastic steps to impose some type of control above and 
beyond that permitted by the Sugar Act of 1937. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of your industry and the country as a whole, 
that the imposition of drastic sugar control may be avoided. 

Another vital factor in connection with sugar is the question 
of how long the war will last. If you think that the war will 
continue for a year or more, you may expect a state of mind 
on the part of the public and the trade generally completely 
dominated by a war and fear psychology. If you think the war 
will end in the near future, because of a negotiated peace or 
otherwise, then you may expect prices to soften because a peace 
would bring about an immediate slackening of the interest in 
sugar, the digging into of built-up invisible supplies, and the 
elimination of the fear of a ship shortage. The world market 
should temporarily improve because, with the ending of hostil- 
ities, the sugar starved nations of the world would be anxious 
buyers of this commodity to the extent of their cash or bartering 
ability and, at least for a time, there would be some improvement 
in price level. 

We are not threatened with a condition such as existed during 
the first World War; prices, in fact, will continue modest as 
compared with price levels then existing, but since we are in 
a war economy and have no indication of an early cessation of 
hostilities, the current price of sugar must be considered reason- 
able and with costs rising all around us, the only logical assump- 
tion can be that slowly but surely there will develop a trend 
towards higher prices in sugar. 





Cacao conditions 


by H. RUSSELL BURBANK 
Rockwood & Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Picwin chocolate from 
the standpoint of a raw 
material, the present choc. 
olate situation is simply 
one of several situations 
with which we are faced 
where those directly inter- 
ested would like to gaze 
into the crystal ball of the 
future and forsee what 
lies ahead. But nature has 
ordained that what is to 
come must be .at best 
obscure. 

In normal times it was 
possible, to a fair extent, 
to sense a trend in cocoa 
by gathering together 
statistics and inffuencing 
facts that might affect West African or South American 
cocoa, the principal cocoa producing areas. Normal sta- 
tistics, which were formerly used, are no longer of the 
same relative value in reaching conclusions, 

Crop information, under present conditions does have 
some bearing, but since the normal flow of commerce 
has been interrupted it is not the important factor that 
it was. Further, as a war measure, publication of West 
African export figures and of European stocks, imports, 
consumption, etc., have been prohibited. With Europe 
being shut off as a consuming market it may be con- 
sidered that even under poor crop conditions the rest 
of the world would have ample cocoa stocks on which 
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stocks as a factor now contributes but moderately— 
stocks are no good if they aren’t where they should be. 
Instead we find coming into the front, as the most im- 
portant factors, transportation and regulation. 

Let us consider the effect of transportation on cocoa. 
A little more than a year ago freight rates were $12.00 
a ton where in the past few months they have been as 
high as $42.50 a ton with perhaps the average running 
between $37.50 and $42.50. From Brazil we had a rate 
of 30c a bag which, because of competitive situations, 
is admittedly a depressed rate, yet today that rate is 
from $1.30 to $1.50 a bag. Insurance rates have likewise 
increased materially because of war risks. We are con- 
stantly faced with the possibility of shortage of trans- 
portation facilities both from West Africa and South 
America which might readily become acute at any mo- 
ment either because of regulation or conditions de- 
veloped by the European conflict. This has not as yet 
occurred. Imports into the U. S. during 1941 to date 
are at an all time record figure—really double those in 
the corresponding period last year with re-exports 
slightly down. Quantities afloat or scheduled to be shipped 
by steamers already in or near West Africa are also 
substantial, 

Regulation or control of cocoa has been thought necessary 
by the producers for the past several years. For some time prior 
to the out-break of the war the British Government felt that 
something must be done to satisfy the producing farmers and 
protect them against extremely low prices for their produce. 
They, therefore, developed a Control whereby the British Govern- 
ment bought the entire cocoa output of their Colonies and car- 
ried on the marketing themselves through usual channels by 
allotment. This system, in its early operation, did not materially 
affect the price of cocoa in N. Y. so long as the flow of cocoa 
from producer to consumer was not disturbed. It did stabilize, 
during the crop season, the price that the native farmer received. 
Any losses or gains were for the account of the British Govern- 
ment. Brazil has instituted a substantially similar system, differ- 
ent in some procedural points but resulting in there being in 
effect only one seller of Bahia cocoa just as there is in effect 
only one seller of African Cocoa. 

It is hoped that the Government's interest in cocoa will bear 
fruit in providing. boats for the transportation of cocoa so long 
as it does not interfere with our defense plans. It is too early 
to say what the prospect of available transportation and avail- 
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able cocoa itself will be from West Africa. This year’s crop is 
just about finished up and the new crop does not start moving 
until November or thereabouts. A lot can happen between now 
and November, particularly from this area. 

From South America the situation is somewhat different as 
the current crop begins to come in heavily about June and con- 
tinues for five to seven months. Shipping space is already at a 
premium. It would seem that with our interest in developing 
pleasant relations with our South American neighbors some con- 
sideration would be given to products of theirs which we can 
readily use without interfering with the farmers in the United 
States. 

Regulations are in the air and regulations have a way of 
accomplishing the most startling results. 

Normal supply and demand have very definitely not been able 
to flow in unimpeded channels. There also appears to be a 
definite increase in consumption which perhaps is to be expected 
with our present expanding economy where chocolate as a food 
is used not only by civilians but our armed forces. Do not ex- 
pect “business as usual.” Do not expect normal conditions to 
dictate the price or availability of cocoa beans and the resulting 
products. Do not go short on a product not produced in our 
country under conditions as they exist. 


Sacrifices necessary 


by GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
President . 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


|: Confectionery In- 
dustry uses one fifth 


of the output of the Corn 
Refining Industry. 
Frankly, I do not antici- 
pate serious difficulty in 
our ability to supply ade- 
quately to you those 
products which you want 
from us. There is an ade- 
quate supply of our basic 
raw material, corn. We 
shall probably be subject 
to numerous minor or 
temporary trouble due to 
shortage of some particu- 
lar supply, labor or 
transportation. All of 
these possibilities are be- 
ing carefully studied in advance and a careful study of 
capacity in the industry indicates that it can meet the 
estimated load with a moderate factor of safety. 

I do not however, intend to discuss our two industries 
in particular, but rather all Industry and ourselves as 
individual citizens of the United States. Over a period 
of six years the Germans organized and equipped a most 
formidable fighting machine. They directed the entire 
energy and resources of a nation to the accumulation of 
tanks, guns, planes and ships, and trained the men to 
use them. The whole nation young and old went into 
mental and physical training for war. Thus developed 
a war organization of professionals from general down 
to private and the civilian as well. 

This is the situation we may have to meet. 

We will not look very pretty in history if we are unwilling 
to contribute, each one of us, some of his rights, privileges and 
comfort to our common safety. This is no happy delirious Boom 
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and it is no time to feather our nest with privilege, power or 
wealth. 

Our natural resources are greater than those of the entire con- 
tinent of Europe. But what good would that do if we devoted 
most of these materials to satisfy our private desires? But 
great and rich as we are we cannot meet our National Military 
Needs and Aid to England and others and improve our standard 
of living at the same time. It is the other fellow who is setting 
the pace. We must put forth effort and determination equal 
to his and then some besides or he will surely win the race. 
Materials of all kinds are vital to modern war. Steel for every- 
thing, Aluminum-Magnesium for Aeroplanes, Copper and Zinc 
for cartridge cases, tungsten for armor piercing projectiles, nickel 
for armour plate and on and on. Munitions and equipment for 
our boys must have the right of way. 

Industries such as yours and ours must conserve materials of 
all kinds especially metals. Don’t accumulate, turn back scrap 
promptly, make your old equipment last a little longer, get more 
capacity out of the machine you have instead of ordering 
another. By so doing you will be helping to produce another, 
tank plane or shell. 

I think and hope that our two industries will so conduct them- 
selves as to give the maximum of aid and minimum of inter- 
ference to this great national effort. If the picture I present is 
correct you can all see that many kinds of sacrifice are staring 
you in the face, that difficulties to be surmounted will be many. 
But grown up men and women will take those in their stride. 


Nuts at a glance 


by HAROLD J. CLAY 
Associated Marketing Specialist 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


\aae regarding the relative amounts of different 
nuts used by confectioners are not so complete as we 
might wish, but they indicate that peanuts comprise 
nearly 90 percent of the edible nuts used by confec- 
tioners. 

During the past week or two the market for peanuts, 
especially Virginia type stock, has strengthened rather 
sharply, following a gradual advance in price over a 
period of several weeks. This was the immediate result 
of the sale to shellers and manufacturers of most of the 
remaining lots of the farmers’ stock peanuts held in co- 
operative hands, leaving many shellers with insufficient 
stock to carry them through the balance of the present 
season. With farmers’ stock peanuts in the hands of most 
millers relatively scarce, a continuation of the upward 
trend in the prices of shelled peanuts can be expected. 

The market for peanuts would be high anyway during 
the coming few months because of the advancing market 
for peanut oil, which at present prices makes it as profit- 
able to crush Runner farmers’ stock peanuts as to shell 
them and nearly as profitable to crush Spanish farmers’ 
stock. The rise in the price of oil has been rather 
steady and rapid. Peanut oil, basis prime crude, with 
5 percent refining loss, was selling at 4'2c per pound 
at southern shipping points as recently as last November. 
Now the market is 934c per pound, with the probability 
of further advances. 

Various factors have confributed to this situation. 
Cotton farmers are producing much less cotton than 
formerly, and thus there is less cottonseed to be crushed. 
It is almost certain that imports of vegetable oil seeds and 
oils will be smaller during the remainder of the year 
than one year ago in spite of the availability of certain 
imported fats and oils in surplus producing areas, The 
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trouble lies in the growing scarcity of ocean shipping. 
This factor alone has altered the general price outlook 
for many comodities in recent months. And it must 
be remembered that even when shipping space is avail- 
able for imported oil seeds the cost of insurance will be 
far above the normal figure. Further, lard prices during 
the coming year (and they have a definite bearing on 
the prices of vegetable oils) probably will be strength- 
ened by government purchases under the recently an- 
nounced program for the support and stabilization of 
hog prices. 

With peanuts practically on a crushing basis at the 
present time, and the probability of higher oil prices, 
it appears obvious that if the manufacturing trade is to 
secure its normal share of the peanut crop next season 
it will have to pay higher prices for peanuts than pre- 
vailed during the early part of the present season. 
Shellers have shown their recognition of this situation 
by recently advancing the price of futures for fall 
shipment. 

The 1941 peanut crop will be on a marketing quota basis, 
following the vote in favor of this by more than 86 percent 
of the peanut growers participating in the referendum vote on 
April 26. The acreage of peanuts to be harvested for nuts for 
edible purposes this year is restricted by legislation to 1,610,000 
acres, though peanuts were picked and threshed in 1941, accord- 
ing to Government report, from 1,907,000 acres. I need not re- 
mind you that many of these peanuts have been crushed for 
oil. Already over 460 million pounds of farmers’ stock peanuts 
have been transformed into more than 2,000 cars of peanut oil, 
and have gone to market. The peanuts going into this peanut 
oil required nearly 550,000 acres to produce, or much more than 
the difference between the acreage allotted this year and the 
acreage harvested last year. It appears, then, that given good 
yields the acreage which peanut growers have been assigned for 
the coming season will provide enough peanuts for the needs of 
the edible trade if too many are not diverted for crushing into 
oil. Yet the diversion of some peanuts to oil next season is a 
possibility, as under the marketing quota law either a diversion 
or a loan program is mandatory. 

Exports of peanuts and peanut products, never very important, 
can be expected to be reduced during the coming season, because 
of restricted market oportunities, but imports also will be lessened. 
The shortage of shipping facilities and other factors tending to 
lessen the bringing of Philippine peanuts to this country during 
the coming months were already partially effective in 1940 and 
imports from the Philippines in that year were a million pounds 
less than imports during the previous calendar year. And further 
restriction in shipping space is likely during the coming season. 

When considering the future market situation for peanuts 
manufacturers must realize that if peace should come at some 
time in the near future a sharply different picture would be pre- 
sented. Even if peace should come next week the Army camps 
would continue because the country has embarked upon what 
appears to be a permanently increased defense program. Yet 
the question by business men of “After the war, what?” has not 
been and probably cannot be, answered at this time. 

The condition of the California almond crop in early May was 
well below average and a light crop is in prospect. Imported 
almonds, which normally came from Italy, Spain, and French 
Morocco, cannot be looked for in any quantity from those 
countries during the coming season, leaving Portugal as the 
only important source remaining. However, Portugal produces 
only 47 hundred tons per year on the average, and the local 
demand for almonds in Portugal can be expected to be greater 
than that of last year. 

California walnuts will apparently yield better this year than 
last though it is too early to make definite estimates. Shortage 
of irrigation in Oregon may cut down the crop in that State 
somewhat. 

During the past year China was the chief source of our shelled 
walnut imports, sending us over 33 million pounds. Walnuts 
may continue to reach us in volume from China next year, 
though there is no assurance of this; but the imports that for- 
merly came in from France, Rumania and other European 
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countries will presumably be conspicuously absent during the 
coming months. 

The popularity of cashews has been increasing rapidly. The 
last fiscal year saw imports of more than 25 million pounds of 
cashews, compared with 7 million pounds as recently as the 
fiscal year 1933. Although cashews reach this country primarily 
from India, most of them are actually produced in Portugese 
East Africa and taken to India for shelling. Difficulties in se- 
curing steamer space for cashews from Africa to India, and 
then from India to this country, are expected to curtail imports 
of cashews next season. 

Pecans have bloomed well and weather conditions so far have 
been favorable. No estimates have been made of the pros- 
pective production but pecan growers are hopeful that the yield 
will be good. 

Filberts in Oregon bloomed heavily and though April freezes 
caused considerable damage in some orchards the total produc- 
tion of filberts in Oregon is expected to be somewhat larger than 
last season. A good crop is likely in Washington also. Candy 
manufacturers who depend upon imported filberts, however, 
will probably be disappointed. Some filberts may come into 
this country from Turkey, formerly the largest producer of our 
imported stock, but the crop there is very short, and the problem 
of getting the nuts to America will not be easily solved. Italy, 
France and Spain, which formerly followed Turkey in importance 
as suppliers of imported filberts, are not likely to be in the 
picture this season. 

Supplies of Brazil nuts in Brazil are ample, but here again 
a lack of shipping facilities is evident. Further, there is an 
acute shortage of tin for packing purposes in Brazil. The 33- 
pound cans used for shipping shelled Brazil nuts are extremely 
scarce. Thus imports of shelled Brazils can be expected to be 
below those of last year. Imports of Brazil nuts in the shell 
will probably continue in volume, if shipping space can be 
secured, but most of these are used in mixed nuts for the 
Christmas trade. 

It seems, then, with the extreme difficulty of securing ship 
space for bringing in nuts from abroad, and the closing to the 
American trade of certain European countries that formerly sup- 
plied us with nuts of various kinds, that confectioners during 
the coming ‘season will have to depend more largely than in 
former years on nuts produced in the United States. The supply 
of peanuts, pecans, walnuts and filberts from the 1941 crop, 
though lighter on the whole than in 1940, will still be ample 
to take care of the needs of American confectioners if they do 
not permit too many peanuts to be crushed for oil. Prices of 
the nuts entering into confections next season can be expected 
to be higher than during the past year, and the cost of manu- 
facturig these products will also be higher. 


Buying dairy products 


by WALTER PAGE 


Consultant to Dairy Industry 
New York, N. Y. 


Acton condensed milk in bulk is, I believe, one of 
the principal milk products used by the confectionery 
trade. There are not so many concerns manufacturing 
bulk condensed milk today as there were some years ago. 
One of the reasons is the limited profit—in some cases 
no profit at all—on this type of product. 

Another important item used by the chocolate manu- 
facturer is whole milk powder, and quite often this is sold 
at a price which leaves the manufacturer no profit. The 
result is that many manufacturers have turned their 
attention to other dairy products which afford them a fair 
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and reasonable profit, I am giving you this so that 
you can understand the viewpoint of the milk manufac- 
turer, and also as a background for what follows. 

You must expect to pay higher prices than you have 
for a number of years. Starting at the farm, the pro- 
ducer himself is entitled to and he will be paid more 
money for this increased production which we are ex- 
pecting of him. The processor has higher costs today, 
which are going to be covered in the price at which he 
sells. And so, all along the line up to the finished pro- 
duct, costs are building up which will be reflected in the 
price of the dairy product which you will buy. 

If I were in the position some of you are in, and 
wanted to be sure to obtain dairy products at a fair price, 
I would proceed along the following lines: 

First, select a good, reputable manufacturer and out- 
line in detail to him your needs for the balance of 1941. 
Then buy all your requirements from him, being willing 
at all times to allow him a fair price. Do not permit 
your purchasing agent to try to beat down the seller, 
because I believe a fair analysis would show that this 
never pays. I am sure it will not work right at the 
moment, because this is a seller’s market, and it may be 
that those who have purchased at extremely low prices in 
the past will find they must pay long prices today. 

There may be in the minds of some of you the desire to reduce 
the amount of milk you use in certain of your products due to 
the price of milk products having advanced, but I strongly 
advise against this because now more than ever the value of milk 
and milk products is being recognized by the leading authorities 
on food as one of the most important items in our diet. Fur- 
thermore, I believe it is an error, and I say this advisedly, ever 
to change formulas that have had a satisfactory consumer ac- 
ceptance. If costs go up, raise your selling price. People will 
complain less about paying more for a satisfactory product than 
they will if the product is not to their liking. 

I wonder sometimes if the confectioner could not obtain better 
results if he went to a manufacturer of dairy products and laid 
his problems before the manufacturer, asking for cooperation in 
developing a particular type of milk product best suited to the 
confections he is making. We need only to look at what has 
been accomplished by the baking industry when powdered milk 
was made for the purpose of obtaining better results in bread- 
making. 

I should like to bring out a point which I have mentioned 
before but which I believe is worthy of repetition, and that has 
to do with the value of non-fat solids in milk, which are com- 
monly referred to as skim milk solids. I believe it is the con- 
tention of many that confections are a food, and as such I am 
sure that you will want to make them a good food, a well- 
balanced food if it is possible to do so. Therefore I feel certain 
that wherever possible the addition of the non-fat solids of milk 
will assist you to improve your confections as to their food value. 

There are no figures available to show just how much of the 
various Dairy products are used by the Confectionery Business, 
but to the total produced it is small, about $5,500,000. 

Even though there will be many Government regulations some 
may change conditions over night. It is my belief that there 
will be sufficient milk production to supply the confectioners’ 
requirements, providing the right type of cooperation is estab- 
lished between the manufacturers of these milk products and 
the buyers of them, because such cooperation will permit the 
proper planning ahead and the laying out of a program that 
will minimize failures. 


Frank G. Ziegler 
Dies in Milwaukee 


Frank G. Ziegler, city sales manager for the Ziegler 
Candy Co., Milwaukee, and grandson of the late George 
Ziegler, founder of the company, died at the age of 64, 
early in May, after several weeks’ illness. Survivors 
are his widow, two sons, and a brother, George A., who 
worked with the deceased in the founding of the Ziegler 
Candy Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 
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Heart Attack Fatal 
To Theodore W. Bunte 


The entire 
industry was 
shocked to 
learn of the 
sudden death of 
Theodore W. 
Bunte, presi- 
dent of Bunte 
Brothers, Chi- 
cago, which oc- 
cured at his 
summer home 
at Powers Lake, 
Wis., on June 
21. A heart at- 
tack ended his 
brilliant career 
after 56 years 
of continued 
service, in 
which he was 
active up to the 
very hour of his death.’ He was 71 years old, and had 
started to work in his father’s candy business at the 
age of 15 years. 

Mr. Bunte had driven to his summer home from the 
plant in Chicago on Friday evening at the close of bus- 
iness. He had attended the N.C.A. Convention earlier in 
the month, and he and Mrs. Bunte had celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary on June 10. Death came just 
after he had arisen on Saturday morning and was pre- 
paring to have breakfast with Mrs. Bunte and their son, 
F. A. Bunte, who had just driven up from his home in 
Evanston, Ill. He had had a forwarning of just such an 
eventuality last October, when he had a slight seizure 
while making his rounds in the Bunte plant, However, 
his indefatigable energy and his love of the candy bus- 
iness impelled him to continue in active service after 
a few days of rest in spite of doctors warnings that this 
might be fatal to him. 

His death is a distinct personal loss to all who were 
associated with him, from top executives right down to 
the individual common laborers in his huge plant, most 
of whom he knew by first name. The industry's loss is in 
terms of the quality standards for which he was known 
wherever candy was made and sold. Not only well- 
grounded in every art of candy making, but thoroughly 
experienced in the mechanical phases of volume candy 
production, Mr. Bunte spent his entire life constantly 
trying to improve every piece he made and putting 
into every bit of candy produced in his plant the utmost 
in purity, consumer appeal and good taste. 

In the field of candy production, the domestic industry 
owes to his discernment and-foresight a number of the 
outstanding mechanical improvenients in* candy -preduc- 
tion machinery now regarded as standard equipment in 
many plants. On a visit to Germany some years ago, he 
saw the first attempt to produce a continuous cooker. 
He brought back the first crude cooker to his own plant 
in Chicago, and perfected it to a point where it became 
an efficient unit and eventually emanated into general use 
in the industry. Introduction into this country of the heat- 
ing-cooling slab is another development credited to Mr. 
Bunte’s travels and research in world candy production 
methods. He was personally responsible for his com- 
pany’s success in producing marmelade filled plastic hard 
candies, and this line has become extremely important 
in the company’s annual production volume, 

(Turn to page 26, please) 
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You can recognize the quality difference every 
time in jelly candies made with Exchange Citrus 
Pectin—and so can your customers. It makes a 
world of difference in brilliant appearance, 
smoothness of texture and fine flavor — whether 
made cast or slab. That’s why Exchange Citrus 
Pectin is preferred and everywhere recognized 
as the “Standard.” And you are sure of a constant 
supply, because California oranges and lemons 
are harvested every week in the year. 

Send today for your free copy of the Confectioner’s 
Handbook, giving all latest Exchange Citrus Pectin 
formulas. Write now to Division 207. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPT., ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
Branch Offices 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago 99 Hudson St., New York 





Copyright, 1940, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department 
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Nutrition and Sanitation 


| week before the N.C.A. Convention opened, a meeting 
in Washington, D. C. brought together some 500 or 
more home economists, teachers and nutrition experts 
for the purpose of studying the nation’s dietary needs 
under the national defense program. At the present 
time, groups such as this still have a very low opinion 
of candy’s place in the dietary program of the public; 
as a matter of fact, they still ascribe to candy many 
human ills, notably dental caries, ill effects from certain 
acids used, etc. The reason is to be found, not par- 
ticularly in wilful misrepresentation of facts, but in the 
failure of the candy industry itself to do an articulate 
educational job to these people from whom the public is 
learning its eating habits. 

As yet the confectionery industry doesn’t quite know 
what to tell nutrition authorities about the food value 
of candy, said Dr. Stroud Jordan, in reporting the nutri- 
tion meeting to the N.C.A. convention. We have made 
a start, yes; but much still remains to be done in this 
industry’s own back yard before individual manufac- 
turers, in fact the group as a whole, can go out and give 
these nutritionists a strong argument when they make 
broad charges against candy, or give them real informa- 
tion when they come to us for it, It is time now, to start 
planning this project. 

Appointment of a technical research committee by the 
N.C.A. is a step in the right direction. It is presumed 
this committee will be instrumental in initiating basic 
technical research on which the real story of candy and 
its food value can be built—authoritatively, reliably 
and with the proper emphasis upon the candy ingredients 
that are most important from a nutritional standpoint. 
It is important to determine what your product contains, 
nutritionally, if you would tell a convincing story about 
it. With a war economy upon us, it is also important that 
every manufacturer in the industry support’ the research 
work which will make the story of candy’s nutritional 
value as effective as possible against the encroachments 
of taxes, competition from other foods, and delegation to 
a minor, if not insignificant, role in case this country 
finally gets into a “shooting war.” 

That is the immediate objective. The long-range plan 
of the research work must contemplate a thorough study 
of the health and sanitation aspects of candy manufac- 
ture as a whole. Initial research should firmly establish 
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candy as a food; the secondary, but by no means less 
important objective should be substantiation of the fact 
that candy is delicious food, comparable from a stand- 
point of ingredients and sanitary conditions of manu- 
facture to the very finest foods available, The same peo- 
ple interested in the nutritional value of candy are also 
keenly interested in manufacturing practices obtaining 
in the plants where candy is produced. They have a right 
to know; and the public, our customers, have a right 
to know. It is not merely our privelege to tell them; it 
is our duty. But the work must be supported by all, else 
the weak links in the chain will again nullify com- 
pletely the strong story on sanitation built up by those 
who follow a strict sanitation program in their own 
plants. 

Work of research on candy, both on its nutritional 
value and on its production under healthful and sanitary 
conditions, should not be undertaken in a spirit of 
ballyhoo or with the idea of obtaining a lot of publicity 
in the newspapers, graphic sections and scandal sheets. 
It must be an earnest, dignified, and extremely ex- 
haustive search after the truth. Thus, the story of candy 
can be told with all the weight of scientific evidence 
behind it. Whatever money is spent for this project will 
be about the most important investment ever made by 
this industry. And the benefits should be lasting. 





A Word of Thanks 


|: May we were privileged to publish our 20th An- 
niversary Issue. The welcome this issue has received 
from the entire Industry has gone far beyond our 
fondest expectations. And yet, credit for whatever merit 
the issue has should not be confined entirely to our own 
staff. Much of the real value of the Industry Progress 
Issue belongs, properly, to those authors, industry ex- 
ecutives, technical experts, superintendents, and just 
plain ordinary candy men who contributed directly and 
helped inspirationally to produce this outstanding work. 
Equally with these, the supply firms who rallied to the 
idea so enthusiastically, share in whatever glory that 
issue achieves. We have not been able to thank you all, 
personally. We do so now, publically, through the same 
medium which, we plan, shall continue to serve this 
industry in even greater measure during the next 20 years. 
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“No Finer Coffee Flavor’’ 


—says Mrs. Ora Snyder, Chicago's 
outstanding quality retailer. 
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The Merckens method of Dutch processing 
preserves the delicious aroma of our 
Cocoa and Chocolate. This aroma in- 
dicates a superior quality that you 
will want in your ice cream and syrup. 








Branches: New York: 250 East 43rd St.- Boston: 
131 State Street - Los Angeles: 412 W. Sixth Street 


ete eres Semen te MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., INC 
W. Washington Street + Salt Lake City: W. H. Bintz ey ad 


Company + Denver: Western Bakers Supply Co. Seventh and Jersey Streets, Buffalo, New York 
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FIRST CLUE TO FLAVOR 


is COLOR 


Only color can seize the hurried shopper's eye 
and invite him to try how really good your candy 
tastes. Exactly the right color makes the sale. 
Exactly the right color — uniformly repeated — 
makes a steady customer. 


National, pioneer domestic producer.of U.S. Gov- 
ernment Certified Food Colors, makes the most 
complete line of Primary Colors and Blends. With 
its 35 years experience in helping food manufac- 
turers meet every requirement of shade, strength 
and uniformity, National Certified Food Colors 
merit your careful consideration. 


We invite you to use National Technical Service 
for color matches, formulas or other helpful data. 


@l-vailil-t Ml mekelom Ge) (clam Oh atyiels 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., inc 


40 Rector Street 





New York, New York 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHARLOTTE 


GREENSBORO 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHATTANOOGA 
POPTLAND, ORE 
TORONTO 












BUNTE— 


(Continued from page 22) 


Theodore Bunte (or “Ted,” as he was known every- 
where), was born in Philadelphia, Pa., January 16, 
1870. He was the son of Ferdinand Bunte, one of the 
founders of Bunte Brothers. The other founder was 
Gustave A. Bunte, brother of Ferdinand. The firm was 
begun in 1876. Theodore Bunte entered the business in 
1885 at the age of 15 years. Starting at the very bottom, 
he had an opportunity to learn candy making from 
every angle and was placed in full charge of operations 
of the firm in 1906, although his father and uncle were 
still actively connected with the business. In 1917 he was 
elected president of the company and two years later, 
under his direction, building of the present modern 
plant on Franklin boulevard, Chicago, was begun. Up to 
the day before his death he was in close personal touch 
with every phase of the business and just recently had 
developed a delicious new jelly piece flavored with 
actual strawberries preserved and prepared right in the 
Bunte plant under his: supervision. 

He was a charter member of the National Confec- 
tioners Association and had served as vice president 
and director of the organization, He was active in 
Masonic circles, a Knight Templar and member of the 
Medinah Shrine. He also held membership in the 
Chicago Athletic Association and the Evanston Golf 
Club. 

Surviving are his widow, his son, F. A. Bunte, who 
has succeeded him as active head of Bunte Bros., and 
a grandson and granddaughter, children of a deceased 
daughter. Funeral services were held June 24, and burial 
was in Acacia Park cemetery. 


ERE NAMM 


MEET FOOD AND DRUG ACT 
SANITARY REGULATIONS EASIER 


CAN DY is a food. To safeguard its quality and purity, 

keep candy and fondant kettles, beaters, chocolate molds 
and other processing equipment clean and sanitary. But do 
this the EASY, thorough Oakite way. Write today for 
detaiis on Oakite Composition No. 63 that is so successfully 
helping confectionery plants maintain high sanitary 
standards at low cost. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36 C Thames St., New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U.S. and Canada 


OAKITE CLEANING 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S 
FINE CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


“-HOOTON CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
NEWARK » » NEW JERSEY 
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F. A. Bunte Succeeds 
Father As President 


As a meeting of the board of directors of Bunte Bros., 
Chicago, Ferdinand A. Bunte, vice president of the 
company, was elected president and treasurer to suc- 
ceed his father, the late Theodore W. Bunte. Sara 
Birdsall, secretary of the company, was elected vice 
president. No other changes are contemplated. 


Production Club Golf 
Outing Held August 14 


George P. Goebel, secretary of the Chicago Candy 
Production Club, announced that the club’s annual golf 
outing will be held at the Kildeer Country Club, August 
14. Tickets may be obtained from R. N. Rolleston of 
the General Candy Co., Chicago. 


Dilling Driver 
Gets Safety Award 


First place trophy in the third annual inter-fleet 
safety contest in Indianapolis, Ind., was awarded Dilling 
& Co., manufacturing confectioner, at a meeting early in 
June, First place in the contest went to Earl Harlow, 
who works for Dilling. He has driven freight trucks 
approximately 855,000 miles in 16 years’ employment 
with Dilling, without having an occident. Ed. Dowling, 
Dilling and Co. general manager says: “Credit for the 
award belongs to all of our shipping room boys who 
organized the safety work and took enthusiastic part in 
all of its phases . . . . For a number of years our drivers 
have worked on the basis of a bonus and vacation de- 
pendent upon their safety performance.” 
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A Complete Pectin %& 
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TO SCORE 
A TASTE 
SENSATION- 


-- YOUR 


CANDIES 
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FUNSTEN 


— PAIS 


““Oh’s’’ and ‘‘Ah’s’’ acclaim the con- 
fection enriched with FUNSTEN Pe- 
cans. These sweet, rich, full-flavored 
pecans are tops in taste--adding the 
finishing touch of delight to confection 

enjoyment. For all ‘round tastefulness, 
no nuts can beat pecans. . . and no pe- 


cans can beat FUNSTEN’S. 







FUNSTEN Pecans come in seventeen 
graded sizes of halves and pieces—a 
correct size for every confection re- 
quirement. Other advantages are uni- 
form quality, low moisture content, 
fewer siftings or shrivels. This high 
percentage of usable stock results in 

decided .savings--reduces sorting and 

inspection costs. Order your require- 
ments from your regular jobber or 
write us for name of nearest repre- 
sentative. 


R.E.Funsten Co. 


1515 DELMAR BLVD. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“No Fctificial ‘Flavors 
Used in Our Candy” 


Whether your packages contain this 
statement or not, you should use as 
many Fruits, Fruit Pulps, and True 
Fruit Extracts in your candies as pos- 
sible, because after all, “you can’t beat 
Nature” for fineness and deliciousness 
of Flavor. 


We recommend, particularly: 


DIPPING FRUITS 
PURE FRUIT PUREES 
TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


BLANKE-BAER 
EXTRACT and PRESERVING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















William F. Hoops 
Dies at 76 Years 


William F. Hoops, retired member of the candy firm 
of Hawley and Hoops, confectionery manufacturers of 
New York, died recently at his home in New York. He 
was 76 year old. He had been associated with the firm 
almost from its beginning and was a brother of the late 
Herman W. Hoops, who founded the firm, and an uncle 
of Herman L. Hoops, who heads the company today. 
The deceased joined the firm of Hawley and Hoops a 
short time after Herman W. Hoops was admitted in 
1880 as a partner to the firm which John S. Hawley had 
founded in 1875. William Hoops remained with the 
firm until a little over a year ago when he retired. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Bertha K. Hoops; two 
sons, Ernest, now associated with Hawley and Hoops, 
and Edwin; three daughters, Miss Ethel Hoops, Mrs. 
Adelaide Stephens, and Mrs. Marion Hull, and a 


grandson. 





April Sales Rise 
25% Over Last Year 


Sales of confectionery and competitive chocolate 
products were 25% greater in April 1941 than during 
the same month last year, according to figures released 
by J. C. Capt, director of the census. Again, this month 
the increase over the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year is the largest recorded in the past five 
years. Sales during the first four months of this year 
were 15% higher than for the same period last year. 
The decrease in sales between March and April was 
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DARE YOU FACE THE FACTS 


on Simplex Vacuum Cooking and Cooling of Fondant? 


How it saves in time, floor space, labor, etc. 
How it increases production without additional equipment. 
How it has revolutionized production methods and made factory working 


conditions much easier. 


How the quality is improved by producing a whiter and smoother fondant. 
How this information is yours for the asking—just drop a line to the 


Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. 


15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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reported as 13% this year. Average value per pound 
received for all types of products declined slightly, be- 
ing 15.1 cents in April 1941, as compared with 15.3 
cents in 1940. Average value per pound for package 
goods rose 2.3 cents from April 1940, and 5.2 cents 
from March 1941. 


Messer Confectionery 
To Be Dissolved 


Ed Messer Confectionery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
shortly wind up its affairs, following appointment of 
Edward Messer, treasurer, and John G. Quin, attorney, 
as co-receivers to attend this matter. The action was 
taken in a suit by J. E. Messer, president, against the 
company, asking that it be dissolved. The action was 
brought on behalf of all stockholders, as beneficial to 
their interest, inasmuch as accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of the corporation has become impractical. 








Edward G. Danziger, member of the famous Viennese 
family of candy makers and coffee house operators, re- 
cently opened a candy shop in Asheville, N. C. He al- 
ready operates a similar shop at Chapel Hill. 


Mary Lee Candies, Inc., with headquarters in Detroit, 
recently opened a new store in Columbus, Ohio. The 
company has operated one store in the city for over 20 
years, according to H. D, Bachus, president and general 
manager. The company operates 38 stores in larger 
cities in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and West Virginia. 
General offices and the factory are in Detroit, Mich. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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R- BELTS 
BIGGEST 


VALUES! 
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DOUBLE EDGE 
DOUBLE WEAR 


TO GIVE YOU the biggest value in Batch Roller Belts — with 
longer wearing service—-BURRELL belts are constructed with 
patented re-enforced edges— double thickness of fabric plus 
heavy binding and extra stitching where the wear occurs. 
Made from specially woven fabric. Yet they cost you no more. 
Here's belt money value! 


BURRELL BELTING CO. 


401 S. HERMITAGE AVE. - - - - - - - - - CHICAGO 
55 WEST 42ND STREET - - - - - - NEW YORK 























Solve YOUR STORAGE PROBLEM FOR 
COCOA LIQUOR and CHOCOLATE 
by installing the 


“LEHMANN” 

STORAGE and 

TEMPERING 
TANKS 





CAPACITIES UP TO 
18,000 LBS. 
according to requirement 
Power required: 2-3 HP 

These TANKS are provided with: 


> Water-Jacket and Steam Diffusion Coil. 
> Overlapping Scrapers at side wall and bottom 
i heat h 


4 IMPORTANT USES 


1. Rapid cooling of choco- 
late coating. t0 give eff 





2. Storage kettle. 


3. Heating of cocoa liquor 
fer ps seam. —- — bes ip ow in tank wall for 
quick temperature reading. 
4. For pre-cooling before > Discharge Valve in center of conical bottom. 
temp » Hinged Top Covers for easy inspection. 
We welcome your inquiry 
J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, INC. 


250 West Broodway * New York, N.Y. 


> Stirrers to give the material a slight upward 
movement. 





ing machines. 
Factory: 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 
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Che “Cake me with you” look 
that SELLS 


Confectionery men have long made it a practice to give their pack- 
ages the utmost attractiveness and eye-appeal. This has proved 
sound, for candy is often a gift or “impulse” purchase. 

Illustrated are a few of the many candy leaders who have en-: 
hanced their products’ sales appeal with a smart, eye-catching 
package. And the machine that’s doing the wrapping job in each 
case is our Model FA. 

The FA is literally an “open door” to new packaging ideas and 
improvements, for it can produce many types of wrapping — 
handles extension-edge boxes, open boats, turned-up-side trays as 
easily as it wraps ordinary cartons. Works equally well with any 
wrapping material. 

Quickly adjustable for a wide range of sizes. The change-over 
from one size to another takes but a few minutes. An Electric Eye 
registers printed material so that the printing appears in the proper 
place on the package. Speeds vary from 40 to 100 packages per 
minute depending upon the size and nature of the package. 

If you’re considering a new package or improving your old one, 
investigate the FA — the most versatile and easily adjustable wrap- 
ping machine on the market. 








Write for our FA Leaflet. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY - Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Mexico, D. F.: Agencia Comercial Anahuac, Apartado 2303 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pry., Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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| Make ‘em talk! 


By O. F. LIST 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


E were talking, recently, with one of our friends 
in the advertising business about the relative merit 
of attractive packaging as applied to candy. The 
argument revolved around the question of exactly what 
attracts the customer to a certain box of candy or certain 
packaged or bulk candy. What mental processes are in- 
volved in the mind of the customer who walks up to a 
counter and says “I want a pound of So-and-So’s candy?” 
How often does the customer ask for “So-and-So’s” 
candy? If he does, what has fixed “So-and-So’s” name 
in his mind? If he doesn’t ask for candy by the man- 
ufacturer’s name, what are the influences which work 
upon him to select this certain candy in preference to 
that other lying right next to it? If he happens to be 
buying in a food store offering both bulk and packaged 
candy, why does he choose one in preference to the 
other, even if the clerk tells him it is from the same bulk 
shipment? Just how far does packaging go in creating 
customer consciousness of this or that candy? 
This discussion dealt with bulk or packaged goods 
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National “advertising” on your candy box 


Candy boxes in the windows and on the 
counters of retail stores have wider 
“circulation” than national advertising 


only, and no attempt was made to include bars and 
other nickel and dime packaged goods in the general 
argument. My advertising friend dealt rather harshly 
with some of the accepted beliefs relative to the sales- 
compelling attributes of design as applied to candy 
packages, especially box goods. In a broad general state- 
ment, he claimed that a certain well-known, nationally- 
advertised line of candy would sell just as well whether it 
was put up in its familiar sampler box or whether it was 
offered in merely a plain white box with the manufact- 
urer’s name prominently displayed. In other words, he 
contended that the national advertising alone would 
continue to carry this particular candy at the same 
volume, regardless of the type of package design used. 
In this, he says, this manufacturer is no different from 
the retail shop around the corner making “home-mades.” 
The neighborhood customers buy at that shop because 
they have come to know the quality of the goods to be 
obtained there and not because this candy is put up in 
any special or attracive box. By his national advertising, 
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Packaging Clinic Meets 
August 1 


The next regular meeting of Candy Packaging 
Clinic will be held in the editorial offices of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER on August 1, be- 
ginning at 1:30 p.m. Members of the Clinic Board 
are urged to attend promptly. 


MANUFACTURERS! 


Plan to send your packages for Clinic analysis 
to reach our office, 400 West Madison St., Chicago, 
not later than July 31. If you are confronted 
with a problem in connection with packaging an 
assortment or single item, submit that problem to 
the Clinic, No charge is made for the Clinic’s anal- 
ysis or suggestions. This is a free service to our 
subscribers. 











the package goods manufacturer under discussion has be- 
come the neighborhood retail shop for every. city, village 
and hamlet in the country—and his package makes 
little or no difference in the volume of candy sold—all 
it does is identify the candy for the customer. The ad- 
vertising in the national magazines, the window stickers, 
the displays for counter and show case are the real 
factors in the continued sales volume of this trade- 
marked candy. Above all, he says, it is the continual 
pounding of the twin ideas of name and quality which 
keep the public sold on this candy. 

This man has a powerful argument and unquestionably 
much merit attaches to his judgement of this particular 
case. The trouble is, there is a lot of other candy sold, 
in packages and in bulk, and little of this is either 
nationally advertised or, except in one or two cases, 
tied to a name that is nationally-known. What sells it? 
Who buys it? Why does this candy find a market even 
when it competes directly—perhaps even lies on the 
same counter—with the nationally-advertised product? 
Is it price alone that makes sales for this other product? 

Let’s look at all of the factors that influence a candy 
sale. Perhaps we can find a partial answer and in this 
answer, perhaps also some true slant of the place of 
attractive design as a sales-compelling force. 

First, let’s divide all candy (not bar goods, etc.) into 
package goods and bulk goods. We include in the latter 
group even such candy as has been put up in transparent 
sacks, for essentially this is still bulk goods and as a rule 
is offered in the same types of retail outlets as bulk 
goods. In the package goods group we include all boxed 
assortments from a. half pound up to five pounds. All 
of the candy under consideration in this article is 
wholesale-manufacturer produced—there’s no retail- 
manufacturer candy in our market under consideration. 

Bulk goods doesn’t throw any light onto the problem 
under discussion; so we can eliminate that, too, and 
finally get down to boxed goods only. First, let us look 
at the customer who buys boxed assortments. Is there any 
special group, divided by age, or by income or social 
status, or by territorial area, which buys boxed goods 
in preference to other types of candy? If there is any 
such division, candy sales records do not bear this out. 
Boxed candy appeals to all ages, to people of all incomes 
and social strata, and is sold in every civilized area in 
the world. There may be certain special deviations 
from this generally established fact in each market 


group specified, but these will be discussed in their 
proper relation to the picture as a whole. Essentially 
boxed candy has universal appeal. 

What are the basic ingredients of this universal 
appeal? There are a good many, though every sale of a 
box may not depend on all of them. Listing them, with- 
out trying to classify them in the order of their im- 
portance to the eventual sale, we find the following: 
Quality, name, price, appearance, advertising, display, 
package shape, package design, color of container, 
season (weather), occasion, purchasing power, etc. 
Every one of these factors influences the sale in some 
degree, consciously or unconsiously. 

What does the customer know about quality? He 
doesn’t know anything about quality until he is told by 
the manufacturer and until he has himself tested the 
manufacturer’s claims. Thus, there is a direct tie-up 
between quality, or at least the quality story, and ad- 
vertising. But not every manufacturer can advertise 
nationally. So what does he do? He uses either display 
materials or hand-out literature in which the quality 
story is carried to the customer, If he can’t afford to do 
even this, there is only one other medium available to 
him—the box cover, the box design, the “copy” he 
carries on the main box panels. It’s a poor substitute 
for a page in color in the Saturday Evening Post, cer- 
tainly, but it costs a lot less, too. There’s no argument 
here about the relative persuasive power of the two 
types of advertising, As a manufacturer, you use what 
you can afford and hope that what you are using will 
be effective. 

You hope! !! If that’s all you do, you'd better just 
put your candy in a plain white box and let it go at 
that. Listen, this box, this container you are using to 
bring your candy to the customer just as it left your 
factory, can be as fine an advertisement for your goods 
as the highest priced, most widely circulated advertising 
medium in the world. Do your realize that one of your 
boxes displayed in, say, every drug store in the country, 
will have a wider “circulation” than any newspaper, 
magazine or other publication in the world? Do you 
realize that just one of your boxes displayed on the 
counter of every food store in the country, will be seen 
by more than half the U. S. population every morning 
before 10:30? 

So you won't say anything about quality! So you 
aren't an advertiser, eh? So the exterior appearance 
of that box is just something to fill up with any old 
illustration and the information required by the Food- 
Drug Law! Sure, your boxes may not be getting out 
into the whole national territory, Maybe your stuff is 
distributed in a very limited area. Well, is that any 
reason why you shouldn't try to do the very best 
“advertising” job possible on that box, within the cost 
limitations dictated by the price of the assortment and 
the volume you expect to get? Is that any reason why 
your name should not become the very byword for 
candy to every potential customer within your sales 
territory? 

Let’s go back to the arbitrary market groups we 
mentioned a while ago. First, the age group. We have 
said that boxed candy has a universal appeal to all 
customer age groups. That is so. But even within this 
universal appeal, there are some refinements we must 
take into consideration. To the younger crowd up to 
high school age, your box may be out of range from 
a price standpoint. Nevertheless, this crowd grows up 
and has more money to spend eventually. What are you 
doing to create a childish desire for it which, though 
out of reach presently, will later represent the achieve- 
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A GOOD S/w MAKES SALES 


FOR FLAVOUR CANDY COMPANY 





HIS Chicago company put quality _large size for penny goods, small size for 

and good looks in their colorful —_ unit sales. When they go on the counter 

candy. Then they add sparkle and 100% they sell fast, and repeat orders are roll- 

visibility for real showmanship. ing in from grocery chains and jobbers. 
They wrap each piece in transparent Bis ah C 

“Cellophane” cellulose film. They pack (FLASH! New wrapping machines have 

them in transparent display containers, been ordered to catch up with demand.) 








p> In a recent consumer survey, 85% of the 


women interviewed said, “We prefer candy in 
‘CELLOPHANE’!” Let us help you cash in on 
this preference. No obligation, just write: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.),“Cellophane” 


*** . . if f 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. eer 








“‘Cellophane”’ is a trade-mark of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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ment of a carefully nurtured customer consciousness? 
What kind of a box are you offering to appease, for 
the present, that desire of the yougster for your 
candy? How are you carrying through on your name 
and design idea so that his present purchase is a con- 
stant reminder of the higher-priced assortment to be 
bought in his later life? No importance to box design? 
Well, chew on this age-group problem a while. 

Take a look at the income and social and racial 
market groups. We have said that boxed candies appeal 
to all groups, That is so. But again, there are refinements 
that must be considered carefully, for they have a sig- 
nificant influence on candy sales. In a general way, the 
high income groups are not as good customers for so- 
called commercially-produced candy as they are for 
the retailer shop candy. Nevertheless, a fair share of 
boxed candy does find its way into the homes and life 
of this group. It’s the old quality appeal that does it; 
not the price, not the package design so much, not the 
competitive claims you make. And, of course, the 
retail outlets through which your goods is sold. So, 
_ again, you may not be able to afford a national adver- 
tising program in the “class” publications to get your 
name and story over to this part of the public. But you 
can put that candy into a package which fairly breathes 
“quality,” and which, through its very quality appear- 
ance will not only get into the outlets catering to the 
better trade, but will actually sell itself to that trade. But 
don’t forget to carry through, in your candy, on this 
“quality” characteristic. If you don’t, then don’t even 
try to “crash” this market. 

The very poor income group is a bigger eater of 
candy than the very rich group. The candy offered to 
this group very often has been a disgrace to the man- 
facturers producing it. Far better it would be to put 
more quality in candy designed for this class of trade 
and leave off some of the expense of packaging entirely. 
If there is nutritive value in candy, it is this group which 
needs it. If there is to be offered to this group a dessert- 
candy comparable to other low-cost dessert-foods, let’s not 
try to hide the cheapness of ingredients behind a gaudy 
exterior. Package this candy as inexpensively as possible 
consistent with good-protective practices, and use what 
we save this way to improve the intrinsic quality of the 
goods. 

Territorial considerations do affect the sale of boxed 
candies, even though we can all agree that, generally 
speaking, boxed candies are sold in all parts of the 
civilized world. In rural areas, the box of candy is 
still the prized gift. There are usually no retailer shops 
to which the country swain can go, so nine times out 
of ten, his choice will be a commercially-produced, 
wholesale-manufacturer’s box. Is this customer any less 
quality conscious than his city counterpart? Does this 
customer have access to the published media in which 
a nationally-advertised candy is illustrated and des- 
cribed? The truth is, that he is probably more quality- 
conscious than his city customer. In his eating, at least, 
he is getting the best there is to be had in the way of 
meat, vegetables, fruits, ete: Is it possible that he will 
be content with candy of inferior quality? In the matter 
of price, of course, he may be unwilling to pay as much 
as his city cousin, simply because the money he has to 
spend may have come a little harder. He is a bargain 
hunter. He wants a lot for a little. But, generally speak- 
ing, it isn’t always possible for him to get both quantity 
and quality. Why, then, should he turn instinctively to 
the inferior-quality bigger box for a dollar—just be- 
cause your own smaller box for a dollar and a quarter 
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hasn’t even been designed with the idea of influencing 
him? 

Of course, to the manufacturer who can afford to do 
a continuous and hard-hitting advertising job there is 
no excuse for not reaching all markets and all classes of 
customer. But neither is there any excuse why the man- 
ufacturer not using national publications to advertise 
cannot at least build “advertising appeal” into his as- 
sortments. These boxes are yours, you can do with them 
whatever you want. You aren’t limited, except by the 
Food-Drug limitations, in how you create this “ad- 
vertising” or what you say in your “copy.” You already 
have an assured “circulation,” and the types of packages 
you create can increase that circulation. You have 
intrinsic appeal in the fact that your product is candy— 
a delicious food. You have applied appeal in that there 
is no limit to the intrinsic quality you can build into 
your candy, What are you waiting for? You are already 
advertising. Why not do the best job you can, by creat- 
ing boxes and box designs that embody the best princi- 
ples of good advertising as their basic characteristics 
and employ all the basic appeals which get attention for 
good advertising and sell the products advertised? 
Don’t merely “package” your goods. Make your boxes 
“talk.” 


Packaging Situation 


by D. C. EVEREST 
Marathon Paper Co., 
Rothschild, Wis. 





|: the past you have all done a mighty good job of de- 
signing for the protection of the product. You have 
also designed very attractive packages with an eye to 
sales appeal. Unfortunately, many of these have been 
based on foil, which for at least another year and a half 
seems entirely out of the picture. A similar situation 
seems to be developing in highly glazed and coated 
papers, which have been used in wrapping and as labels. 
Unless some way is found to augment the production 
of formaldehyde and casein these types of paper may 
be out. At the moment equipment for the manufacture 
of formaldehyde is being diverted to the manufacturers 
of another product and what formaldehyde there is 
available is being used in the making of plastics, which 
are gaining in use as substitutes for other strategic ma- 
terials. Waxed papers will probably continue in ample 
supply, although here again you may find it necessary 
to switch from a bleached to an unbleached sheet or at 
least to one not so white. The reason for this lies in a 
temporary shortage of chlorine for bleaching purposes. 
This situation will be righted by the middle of August 
when power plants, now in course of construction, begin 
operations and furnish the power necessary to step up 
preduction of chlorine in three locations. 

Whether a shortage of wax develops depends on the 
methods employed in making packaging for shells and 
cartridges. 

The casein situation is~ affected two ways. One, 
through the lack of shipping space for imports from the 
Argentine; second, by the unprecedented demand for 
dried and condensed milk for export to Britain. With 
the enormous use you have for milk in various forms, 
the exports to Britain may have a decided effect on your 
business. 
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Getting down to cartons and shipping containers 
made from paper board, I feel certain that there may be 
delays in getting supplies. The bottleneck in my opinion 
will be in paper board. There seems to be ample con- 
verting equipment if operated on a longer hours basis, 
but in the board mills there has been a constant increase 
in “back log” tonnage until today the industry shows 
an accumulation of orders equivalent to 17 days produc- 
tion, whereas the normal is from five to seven days. I 
believe this situation will continue until all the marginal 
mills which have been shut down are rehabilitated and 
brought back into production. In order to get this 
type of production into the market it will undoubtedly 
be necessary to increase the price of board to some 
extent. 

I am confident that prices will not spiral nor get beyond a 
reasonable basis. Paper-board consumption in 1940 amounted 
to approximately 6,300,000 tons. Consumption for 1941 is es- 
timated between 7,200,000 and 7,450,000 tons. My guess is 
that the latter figure will be exceeded, and that weekly produc- 
tion will be stepped up over the present operating rate of 
148,000 tons, as soon as marginal mills come into operation. 
Nearly all of the industry is operating on a 24-hour basis seven 
days per week. No large plants are now in course of construc- 
tion although two or three machines may be installed in existing 
plants. All of these estimated production figures are based on 
“full steam” operation and no interruptions on account of labor 
difficulties or shortage of raw materials or supplies. 

In the paper field, as distinguished from paper board, the 
industry has about 26 days of “back-log” tonnage as against a 
normal of eight days. This necessarily means you cannot buy 
paper today and expect the shipments to be made as quickly as 
heretofore. Some of this “back-log” tonnage in both paper and 
paper board may be due to speculative buying. There is no need 
of this as prices are pretty well adjusted or will be before 
the beginning of the third quarter and I do not anticipate any 
marked increase for some time after that unless unavoidable 
costs force further increases. It is hoped that this can be 
avoided. Place your business with your usual supplier and give 
him plenty of time in which to make shipment. If this is done 
we can maintain as near normality as any industry can do 
operating under the conditions which must make way for the 
Defense Program first. 

For your information, the gentlemen in the Priorities Division 
have given a B-2 rating for repairs and replacements in nickel 
alloy steels to such members of the paper industry as have made 
application. This means they recognize the importance of the 
products of paper and paper board industry, without which, 
business would collapse. 

There will be a great deal of need for substitutions in the 
packaging field and usually paper is the substitute material. 
This will add to the heavy demand already existing. There is no 
economic substitute for paper and the use of it has grown steadily 
and consistently over a long period of time until we have reached 
a per capita consumption of over two hundred fifty pounds per 
annum. There may be a chance for conservation in the use of 
it but there is no substitute for it. . 

I have read with a great deal of interest, the statement of one 
of your members before the House Ways and Means Committee, 
in relation to excise taxes. I have also noted some of the 
statements made by prominent men at the National Nutrition 
Conference calling attention to the food value of your products. 
People are getting more food value conscious since the advent 
of vitamin advertising but there are still those who think of 
candy as a luxury. I find this same attitude in relation to pro- 
duction of cigarettes. In that particular field, the cigarette 
paper was largely imported from France. We are now endeavor- 
ing to build plants to supply this paper domestically. It means 
large use of flax and hemp but there are still people who think 
cigarettes are non-essential. Such thinking is wrong, the same 
as it is in the case of your products. 

If anyone thinks he can run a war or keep a civilian population 
producing what it takes to run a war without those things which 
they are in the habit of eating or smoking, he has another 
guess coming. 
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WRAPPING MACHINES 


satisfaction of KNOWING pendebio and economical. The 
that their wrapping machines ENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- p per minute; new HIGH 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL SPEED SPECIAL MODEL wraps 
TIMES is just one reason why 325 to 425 pieces per minute. 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. Both machines are built for the 
These machines, suitable for most exacting requirements 
both large and smal! manufac- and carry our unqualified 
turers, are fast, always de- guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y: > = U. Ss. A. 








CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Territory: Michigan 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040 — Sta. “A” 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 


New Carton Sealer 
Produced in East 


A new type carton sealer which was developed origi- 
nally to speed shipment in a private organization, but 
has now been put on the market, is attracting consider- 
able attention in the East. Known as the “fast and 
sure,” this sealing machine is semi-automatic and highly 
efficient where fully-automatic equipment is used on 
long-run standard size cartons, but where there has ex- 
isted a constant need for sealing in-between sizes and 
odd lots. The standard model of new sealer will handle 
any size case from 2 in. to 20 in. in height, and from 
6 in, to 20 in. in width, and special models for ranges 
outside of these limits can be had. It requires only one 
attendant, is quickly and easily adjustable, and num- 
bers low original cost in its other outstanding features. 
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Inventory of Cocoa 
Bean Supply Started 


Because of the importance of chocolate products in the 
national defense program, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce has undertaken the first official inventory of the 
cocoa bean supply in this country, A questionnaire is 
being distributed to importers and dealers in cocoa beans 
and to manufacturers of chocolate products. 


Albert F. Bunte 
Called by Death 


Funeral services for Albert F. Bunte, western executive 
of the Bunte Brothers Candy Co., Chicago, and son of 
the founder of the organization was held in Berkeley, 
Cal., May 22. Mr. Bunte, son of Albert G. Bunte, who 
founded the company in Chicago in 1857, died May 20 
after a three months’ illness. He had been a resident of 
California for 21 years. Surviving are his widow and 
a son. 


Florasynth Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 


Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., New York manufactur- 
ing chemists, are celebrating their 25th Anniversary 
this year. As a special recognition of the event, the 
company recently announced the culmination of plans 
for presenting all employees of the organization life 
insurance policies under the group insurance plan. The 
insurance plan, a complete surprise to the recipients, 
was voted at the annual meeting of the executives of the 
firm, including Louis A. Rosett, president; Charles L. 
Senior, vice president; William Lakritz, secretary, and 
Dr. Alexander Katz, treasurer. 


“Honey Candy” Hearings 
Held in Wisconsin 


Standards for candy advertised and labeled as “honey 
candy” or as containing honey were considered at a 
state-wide hearing conducted by the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Agriculture in Milwaukee, June 30. Wis- 
consin candy makers and secretaries of every beekeepers’ 
Association in the state were notified of the hearing. At 
present, there are no regulations governing the sale of 


Mrs. Jessie Stokes, head of White-Stokes Co., Chicago, was married 
to Mr. Urban Klin of Dayton, Ohio, June 4. Mr. and Mrs. Klin 
after the ceremony. 
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Distribution of candy by chain stores rose slightly in 1940 as 
compared with the previous year as shown on this chart. 


candy sold as “honey candy”. Although the statutes 
define honey, they contain no definition of honey candy. 


Dockman Sons, Baltimore, 
Sold to Union Equipment 


John H. Dock- 

man Sons, Inc., 

Baltimore, Md., 

have ceased op- 

erations and the 

entire plant has 

been sold to 

Union Standard 

Equipment Co., 

New York, N. 

Y., who are an- 

nouncing the 

purchase on another page of this issue. The equipment 

will be sold piecemeal, among others a piece of special 

equipment owned by the firm for making pin wheel 

caramels. Attention is called to an error which appeared 

in the Union advertisement in our June issue, on page 47. 

The center photograph, showing part of the Wolf starch 

drying equipment formerly in the plant of Novia Candy 

Co., Brooklyn, was inadvertently run upside down. Here 
is how it should have appeared. 


John H. Wiles, vice president and treasurer of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, Mo., died recently 
at the age of 80. He was well known in the candy in- 
dustry, for with others he had organized the Mount 
Cracker and Candy Co. in 1883. He served as president 
until 1902. He was also a director of the Brown Cracker 
and Candy Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Henry E. Johnson, father of Walter H. Johnson, head 
of the Walter H. Johnson Co., Chicago, died June 28. 
He was 75 years old at his death. Surviving are his 
widow; his son Walter, and three granddaughters. 


Mars, Inc., Chicago, introduced its new radio pro- 
gram, “Dr. I.Q. Junior Show,” for the first time over the 
red network of NBC on May 11. 
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The Industry’s Candy Clinic 


CODE 5Y41 
Chocolate Doll—3% ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. Plain 
cellulose bag, printed clip on top. 
Size: Good. 
Center: 
Light: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: The best 10c moulded piece 
that we have examined this year. 


CODE 5Z41 
Chocolate Rooster—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. Plain cel- 
lulose wrapper, white seal printed 
in blue. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best 5c chocolate moulded 
piece that the Clinic has examined 
this year. 


CODE 5AA41 


Chocolate Covered Fruit and Nut 
Egg—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Folding, printed in colors. 
Coating: Dark: Good. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: The best 5c fruit and nut 


egg that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 
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CODE 5BB41 


Chocolate Rabbit and Hen—1 oz. 
10c 
(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, printed in colors, 
chicks, chickens, rabbits, etc. Pieces 
are wrapped in colored foil. 

Chocolate: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: Chocolate is not up to the 
standard of this priced moulded 
goods. 


CODE 5CC41 
Marshmallow Egg—2'2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Egg: Good. Glassine 
wrapper, printed in colors. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 


CANDY TIED WITH 


Means 
IBBONS —More Sales 


We have largest stock in the 
Middle West 


Satin — Messaline—Tinsel— 
French Chiffon—Novelty and 
Printed Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 
—Ready-Made Bows and 
Rosettes. 
——- Cfivery— ie in 
quality—Low in pric 


R.C. TAFT Co. 


429 W. Ranpotps Sr. CHIcaco 





Marshmallow Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Tough. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Coating is not up to the 
standard used on 5c marshmallow 
eggs. Center needs checking as it is 
too tough. 


CODE 5DD41 


Chocolate and Vanilla Cream 
Wafer and Chicks—1 lb.—80c 


(Purchased in a candy store, 
I el 


Sold in bulk. Piece is a cream wafer 
with a sugar chick stuck on top. 
Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Chicks: Good for color and shape. 


Remarks: This piece would be a good 
table decoration for Easter parties or 


dinners. Well made and good eating 
cream wafers. 


CODE 5EE41 
Chocolate Rabbit—1% ozs.—10c 


(Purchased in a candy store, 


mY; Ga) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. Wrapped 
in plain cellulose, printed white seal. 
Size: Small looking. 
Chocolate: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: Chocolate was of very good 
quality. Piece is a trifle small for a 
10c seller of this type. 





Recommendations 


for summer candies 


CONCENTRATED IMITATION 
FRUIT FLAVORS 


® Cherry 726A 

® Pineapple 728 A 
® Raspberry 724 A 
® Strawberry 725 A 


. . have gained amazing popularity 
with candy manufacturers the coun- 
try over. Unique and distinctive— 
these fine flavors have extraordinary 
sales value. 


Better than the usual imitation 
flavors—they are the product of 
Lueders’ expert compounding. They 
contain true fruit extractions. The 
synthetics, of course, are responsible 
for the strength—but the genuine 
fruit extractions add fullness to the 
flavors which would otherwise be 
lacking. 


Put these flavors to profitable work 
—write for complete information. 





AMONG OUR MANY OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


Unusual Imitation Fruit Essences 


Currant 
Prune 


For complete information . . . 


WRITE 











Established 1885 
George Lueders 
& Company 


427-29 Washington Street 
New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
510 N. Dearborn Street 56 Main Street 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 36! Park Royale 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MERROW CUT-ROL center making 

machine with motor. 300 Ib. Choco- 
late melter with gas heater and motor. 
Read Vertical mixer D-80 size. Frig- 
idaire 3-ton air conditioner outfit. 
Saxmeyer tying machine; Bond speed 
reducer 300 to 1 ratio, motor hooked 
on. Steel trucks, platform scale, wood 
and metal trays, packing and coating 
tables, conveyor equipment, cartons, 
wax paper, layerboard, etc. Disney 
Candy Co., Elizabethtown, Pa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP: 15 H. P. Ver- 

ticle steam gas boiler complete with 
all fittings and automatic condenser 
unit, chocolate melters, 2-16” enrob- 
ers, Savage marshmallow beater with 
motor, Walthers peanut cluster ma- 
chine with motor, Merrow cut rol ma- 
chine, Mills power caramel cutter & 
sizer, Hildreth pulling machine, Ra- 
cine sucker machine complete, 1 lot 
extra rolls, 2 steel water cooled slabs, 
1 lot miscellaneous supplies and equip- 
ment. Address Love Manufacturing 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 1-5 ft. Dayton cream 
beater—direct drive with motor, in 
perfect condition with all new gears. 
Reasonable. Address E5413, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





BLANCHER: Jumbo whole peanut 

blancher in first class condition. 
Blanches 400 pounds per hour and 
yields 90-92% whole peanuts. This 
machine has been used very little, and 
for further details regarding price 
etc., write Superior Nut Co., Inc., 581 
Rutherford Ave., Charlestown, Mass. 





COOKERS: Two 25-gallon steam 

jacketed cookers, 1 aluminum, 1 
copper for sale very reasonable. Ad- 
dress F6411, c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


STICK CANDY SIZER and twister. 

Has four sets of sizers, two of them 
for a three-corner twist and two for the 
round stick candy; $700 F.O.B. St. 
Joseph: Racine Ball Cream Beater belt 
driven machine, $175 F.O.B. St. Joseph. 
Bausman Enrober Decorator, $250 
Cash F.O.B. St. Joseph: Sax Meyer 
Tying Machine, $60 F.O.B. St. Jos- 
eph : Stimpson Stapling Machine Model 
489, operates with foot pedals, $25 
F.O.B. St. Joseph: One Hobart Grind- 
er % H.P.: Two Universal % H.P., 
1750 R.P.M., 60 cycle, 110 volt grind- 
ers, table models, direct connected mo- 
tors included. Address Chase Candy 
Co., St. Joseph, Missouri. 





FOR SALE: Two Iron Firemen 

Spreader type stokers. These stok- 
ers are in good condition and are a 
very economical and efficient piece of 
equipment. Address D4413, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





FRIGIDAIRE CANDY SHOW 

Cases, Candy Factory Chairs, Time 
Clock, Display Jars, Display Racks, 
etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 Blake Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 





FOR SALE: Werner 100 lb. double 

action marshmallow beater, Savage 
Papoose marshmallow beater, 150-gal. 
single action gum kettle, 400 Ib. Wer- 
ner cream cooler, 24-inch enrober. In- 
quire Palmer Candy Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 





SUCKER MACHINE: One Racine 

duplex sucker machine complete 
with conveyor and electric blower. One 
Brach continuous buttercup and waffle 
cutter with conveyor and motor blow- 
er. Both machines in excellent con- 
dition and to be sold at a bargain. 
Address Purity Candy Co., 633 Lag- 
una St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Package Machinery Co. 

FA-2 Wrapper. Purchased recently ; 
in excellent condition. Address D4415, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Til. 


FOR SALE: Forgrove Model 22B 

Hard candy wrapper and two Pack- 
age Machinery Model SK kiss wrap- 
pers. These machines are practically 
new and we will sell at exceptionally 
reasonable prices. Address D4416, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE: Hohberger continuous 

cooker, 1200 Ib. cap. Hohberger 
seamless ball machine. Discontinuing 
this department and other miscel- 
laneous machines. Must move immedi- 
ately. Address D4417, c/o THE MAn- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, II. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





MACHINERY WANTED: Revolv- 

ing pans standard with or without 
coils for grossing, finishing and pol- 
ishing, sugar and chocolate pan work. 
State make of pan, size, ratio of gear 
reduction, size of pulleys, condition of 
pans and lowest cash price, Address 
D4412, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, II. 





WANTED: 32” enrober in good con- 

dition. Address B2413 c/o THe 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





MACHINERY WANTED: Good 

condition used model S-1 Savage 
mixer and 4 foot F & B cream beater. 
Address 194016, c/o THE MANuUFAc- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 








